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In his own proper Numerals, 
And applied. > it 
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AUTHORS APOLOGY: 
FOR THIS 


PUBLICATION. 


Far I preſume to offer this to tho 
© - Publick, is not owing to any ambi- 
tion that I have to ſhew myſelf as an Author. 
I am,very ſenſible that when I have uſed my 
beſt endeavour, I am by far too incorrect a 
writer to appear in Print to any advantage: : 
and to make an awkward figure in the face 
of the world, is not, I think, worth aſpiring 
after. But when the thought that is here 
conveyed, was ſuggeſted to my mind, it 
ſeemed to me to caſt ſuch a clear light upon 
that, very dark and myſterious paſſage of 
Holy Writ to which it refers, that I i imagin- 
ed the communicating it might be doing a 
ſeries to the Church of God, and would be 
A 2 eſpe- 


* | L 4 N 
a eſpecially acceptable to every Proteſtant : and 
this has emboldened me to commit it to the 
- Preſs, tho deſtitute of the embelliſhments 
that may be neceſſary to recommend it to the 
Public acceptance. The Ingenious Reader, 
therefore, muſt not look for much Accuracy 
ot Elegance in this performance; but is de- 
fired only to give his attention to the Sub- 
ſtance of what is here delivered, if I am 
happy enough to write ſo as to be under- 
ſtood and if he finds that to anſwer to the 
purpoſe for which it is intended, it is hum- 
bly hoped that he will be ſo good as to paſs 
over the faults and imperfections that may 
be obſerved in the ſtile and manner of it: 
and he may aſſure himſelf that if I could 
have ſet it off in a neater and . better dreſs, 
ſo as to have rendered it more Apreeable to 
him, e eee ee oblige 
Him _ ! in it. 
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THE 


N U M B E R 


OF THE 


BEA 8 T. 


CLEARLY COUNTED, Be: 


REV EREND dodo, that in Kis 
time made no inconfiderable figure 
in the church, has, upon ſome oc- 
caſion, repreſented the ſtudy of the book of 
the Revelation as either the mere effect of 

madneſs, or a certain cauſe of it. f 
But the wiſeſt men may ſometimes be 
guilty of raſh and indiſcreet expreſſions. 
The book we are ſpeaking of, is acknow- 
ledged to have been indited by the ſpirit of 
God, and I * it was not the —_— 
gt 
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2 ign to deny it; and then the ſame ſpirit, 
eſſly teſtifies concerning it, that * 2 
75 Te be 54 readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy : and can 172 be conſiſtent with 
this to ſay, that the man muſt be mad that 
applies himſelf to it with diligent attention, 
or that this will be ſure to make him ſo? 

It is true, thoſe who have taken in hand 
to explain the myſterious prophecies of this 
book, have many times gone beyond their 
depth, and launched out into great extrava- 
gances. But what then? is this any proof 
that there is no ſuch thing as ſearching 
into it with NN and modeſty? The 
1 certain inly is (to lay no worſe of it) 

ſevere. 

N evertheleſs it may very probably — 6 
that a great many will, upon the doctor 
f authority, at once condemn this attempt of 
mine to explain a paſſage of that book, that 
has always been eſteemed as difficult perhaps 
as any in it; and without examining what 
I have to fay, may forthwith conclude me 
to be out of my ſenſes for meddling with it. 
But I flatter myſelf that thoſe who will give 
themſelves the trouble to read what I here 

offer, will find nothing in it but, what is ra- 
tional and caſy, no wild conceits to gounte- 
- nance the ſuſpicion . of any diſorder. One 
thing. at leaſt I may venture to affirm, vx. 


that 
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that the ſtudy of this book has not diſcr? 
dered me; for I never did LABOUR in the 
ſtudy of it. ns, 
2 Yet I do not mean that I have: neglected 
this more than any other part of holy 
ſcripture ; nor has my reading it been with- 
out ſome ſerious conſideration of the ſeveral 
matters therein treated of; but en paſſant, 
and without any very cloſe application toit: 2 
and the explanation that I am going to offer 
came into my thoughts quite beſide my 6. 


il pecation. | = 


That by the beaſt in the beg indi of 
| ny 13. of this book, is meant the eity and 
ſtate of heathen Rome, ſeems very evident 
from the deſcription. there given of it/; eſpe- 
cially as the viſion is explained to $. John 
himſelf in the 17th chapter. And if by the 
kings, in ver. 10. of that 19th chapter, be 
toad the different forms of government 
that the Romans were ſometimes under, there 
will, I ſuppoſe, be very little difficulty in 
applying the whole that is ſaid of it to 
1 0 Their kings, conſuls, deceimvirs, 
tribunes and dictators were all fallen, the 
government by them was at an end; and the 
emperors then were, that was the form they 
were then under: and if it be remembered, 
that in after times the empire, which bad 
been uſed to have but one, came to be go- 


46: verned 
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of the way Ys. the other often continued to 


two horns like a lamb (which clearly cor- 
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Ferned by two emperors, this may not un- 


fitly be 1 to be intended by the other 
that was not yet come. And tho this form 
of government took place a great while be- 
fore the final deſtruction of that empire; yet 
if it be conſidered how frequently it was in- 
terrupted, and that — was taken · out 


rule alone, it may, I conceive, be property 
ſaid, that this government continued 
but a ſhort ſpace, as in the latter part of tho 
verſe it is foretold it ſhould ; eſpecially if ii 
be ſuppoſed to refer (as there may be ſome + 
reaſon' to think) only to the times before the 
emperors became chriſtian. But whether. the 
ſtate of papel Rome be meant by the ſecond 
beaſt, cap. xiii. ver. 11, that came up with 


reſ to the eighth head or kingdom in 
the 11th verſe of the 13th chapter) it may 
perhaps be thought by — not ſo prudent 
to be too poſitive in determining: however, 


I muſt need fay, that to me the marks have 
always ſeemed to be very conſpicuous: 


But this is not the point that I am di- 
realy concerned at prefent to make good: 
that Which I propoſe is to count the number 
of this beaſt, which the apoſtle, cap. Xii. 


ver. 18. tells . is ſix hundred thoocfoove 
nes y 


ran | 


[9], 5 
What this number refers to, or where and 
in what manner it is to be ſearched after, has 
always been matter of great doubt and. difh- 
culty, and various have been mens opinions 
concerning it, and the ſchemes, that have 
been offered for the clearing of it up. But 
that which ſeemed to me to bid the faireſt 
for it, was the opinion of thoſe who ima 
gined that it 4525 to, and muſt be found 
in the name of the beaſt, as having this 
very probable argument (as L. was: uſed 
to think it) on its fide, that the., apoſtle 
in the preceding verſe, and clſewhere, ſtiles 
it the number of his name. And when 
numbers were marked by letters of the al- 
phabet or ſome of them, as was very plainly 
the caſe amongſt the ancient Greeks. and 
Romans, and it is faid, the Jews alſo, and 
perhaps anciently in moſt other nations, it 
might be very poſſible that the letters of a 
name or names being conſidered in their nu- 
meral capacities, might make up exactly this 
number. This therefore put men upon 
ſearching after words that contained as many 
of thoſe numerals as would do this. 8 
And amongſt the reſt one of the ancient 
fathers pitched upon the word Aar eg, 
which ſeems clearly enough expreſſive of the 
Roman people, as anſwering to this purpoſe: 
and it is certain that the letters of that word 
| 8 being 
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being taken as Greek numerals, and added 
together, the ſum total of them. is the very 
number ſought. And this ſcheme has been 
adopted by ſome of the moderns alſo. And 
I learn from Mr. Pyle, that Furieu and Dau- 
buz pretend that the Hebrew name of Rome 
contains alſo the ſame number in the He- 
brew numerals: but for my part I am not 
enough verſed in the Hebrew to know whe- 
ther it be ſo or not. However, taking it for 
granted that they have advanced nothing, 
but what is evident to thoſe who underſtand 
the Hebrews manner of computation, I have 
often wondered how it ſhould happen, that 
there ſhould be two words, (tho' in different 
languages) ſo plainly exprefling that city 
and people, the letters of which, in their 
uſe as numerals, ſhould amount to the ver 
number here ſpoken of. And I confeſs it 
appeared ſo extraordinary to me, as being 
-what I ſuppoſe is not to be equalled in any 
names of any other people whatſoever, that 
I was well inclined to think, that this really 
was what was intended. | 
But ſtill there was ſomething that ſtuck 
with me. The Hebrew name of Rome was 
not the proper name of it, but ſomewhat 
elſe in ſtead thereof, viz. a name appropria- 
ted to it by another people. And tho Aurewvo; 
may be truly ſaid to be a Roman word, yet 
to find this number in it, it muſt be made 


Greek, 


[11] 


Greek, and then the ſpelling differs a Ide 
from what it is in the 43 And beſides, tho 
the number be indeed found in thoſe words, 
yet if Rome be the beaſt, it certainly is not 
the number of the beaſt; for the Romans 
never made uſe of thoſe letters in their com- 
putations. And it is obſervable that when 
the apoſtle bids us count the number, he 
tells us it is the number of a man, or as 
I think it ſhould rather be rendered, 
the man, that is the beaſt, for he proba- 
bly means it of the men to whom he 
gives the appellation of the beaſt. There is 
an expreſſion very like this in cap. xxi. of 
this book, ver. 17, where ſpeaking of the 
angel that was meaſuring the holy city, he 
ſays, that he meaſured the wall thereof an 
e and forty and four cubits, accord- 
ing to the meaſure of a man; which expreſ- 
ſion he immediately explains by ſaying, that 
is, of the angel, of whom he was then 
ſpeaking. By a man therefore is there 
plainly meant the perſon that was juſt ſpoken 
of, tho' he was not properly a man but an 
angel. And as the expreſſion here is clearly 
parallel, and the language of the ſame apo- 
ſtle, tis reaſonable to interpret it in the ſame 
manner, as referring to the beaſt of whom 
he was ſpeaking. I ſuppoſe therefore that 
this was deſigned to intimate, that the num- 
ber was to be found in the proper numbers 
of the beaſt, and conſequently that finding 

B 2 it 
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in the numerals of other nations, was not 
the thing that was intended. 

I was therefore uſed to think, that it 
would be much, more to the purpoſe, if 
there could be found any Roman words ex- 
preſſive of that people, that contained as 
many of the Roman numerals as would make 
up that number. 

And one day as I was muſing on this, I 
purpoſed with myſelf to try whether I could 
not find out ſome ſuch. And in order to 
this, the firſt thing I had to do, was to con- 
fider what, and how many of thoſe nume- 
rals would be ſufficient for the purpoſe : 
and in examining into this, I ſoon found 
| (indeed almoſt unawares to me, and to my 
very great ſurprize) that all topether anſwered 
to it exactly. And when I had diſcovered 
this, 1 fought no more after words that con- 
tained thoſe numerals, as thinking that this 
itfelf was much more to the purpoſe, as I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſhew particularly 
anon,* 

At firſt, indeed, I conſidered D as the 
Roman mark for five hundred, and then I 
was under a neceſſity of taking in M for a 
' thouſand; and ſo the total amount of the 
numerals was one thouſand fix hundred 
threeſcore and fix. With regard to which, 
it was indeed ſuggeſted to me by a fiend, 

t at 


. * Page 33, Sc. 
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that it was not M that was the old mark for 
a thouſand, but two D's turned towards each 
other, and joined together thus (); and 
that therefore there would be no need to 
take notice.of that character, ſince that was 
nothing elſe but the former one doubled, 
But beſides that I do apprehend, that this 
was the old way of writing M, and ſure I 
am that in ſome very old books. I have ſeen 
it printed in, that manner, or very like it; 
and our dictionaries, when they ſpeak of it 
as a numeral, feem to confirm this opinion : 
beſides this 1 ſay, o is clearly a diſtin 
ſingle character, and is really as different 
from D, as X is from V: for this likewiſe 
may ſeem to be made by the joining of 
two V's ſet one above the other, with their - 
points turned towards each other: and there- 
fore whether it be M or not, it muſt be 
looked upon as a new numeral; and upon 

this ſuppoſition, all their numerals muſt, as 
I faid, amount to a thouſand more than the 
number given. 

But I ſoon recollected that M was not the 
only way, if it was at all the ancient manner 
of noting a thouſand; one very common 
mark, at leaſt, of this being CID. And this 
brought it alſo into my mind, that neither 
was D the only mark for five hundred, but 
that was often expreſſed by 10; and it may 
ng ſeem that this was the true * 

| way 
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way of writing it, and that the D was form- 
ed only by extending the horns of the 9 fo 
as to join it to the I. 
But becauſe the ſtreſs of my whole plan 
reſts upon this, it may be proper to examine 
it a little more diſtinctly. For it may be 
thought that the original characters were D 
and M, or o, and that 19 and Cio were 
only corruptions of thoſe; and then it may 
be ſaid, that theſe are not the proper cha- 
racters. 

And that either thoſe or the others were 
corruptions, may indeed be thought not very 
unlikely. As the Romans had very few 
numerals in all, it is ſcarce imaginable that 
they ſhould at firſt have two different ones 
for the ſame number. And thoſe approach 
fo near to one another, that it is eaſy to con- 
ceive that one might be corruptly formed 
out of the other of them; and if one or the 
other were corruptions, the ſearching out 
which were the moſt ancient, is no doubt 
the right way to diſcern which are the pro- 
per characters. „„ 

Now the ſureſt way of tracing this out, 
may perhaps be by inſcriptions upon ancient 
coins, or medals, or the like : but what can 
be proved from hence concerning it I know 
not, being very little acquainted with any 
matters of this kind. All I can do, is to 
argue from what is probable; and the pro- 

| | bability, 
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bability, I think, ſeems to lie on the rec 
ID and CID. 

For on the ſuppoſition that thoſe were the 
original writing, it is eaſy to account for the 
corruption: 10 might naturally enough, thro” 
inadvertency, thro hurry, or miſtake of the 
writer, or the like, be made D; and in like 
manner © might be wrote for CM: and tho 
perſons of underſtanding would eaſily ſee the 


error, yet it might be natural enough for 
them to acquieſce in it: the change 


thus made into letters of the alphabet, they 

were rendered more conformable to their 
other numerals, which were all ſuch; and 
therefore a great many might approve the 
new characters, and be forward in the uſe of 
them. Or without any miſtake at all, ſome 
might take a fancy to make ſuch alteration, 
that ſo their numerals might be all of the 
ſame ſort: and when once it was begun, it 
is eaſy to ſuppoſe there would be many 
followers. 

But I conceive it is much more difficult 
to account for the change of D and o into 
10 and CID. Indeed if 10 had been the 
mark of five hundred, and ©-of a thouſand ; 
or if D had been for five hundred, and CID 
for a thouſand; the change of the fipgle 
letter would ſeem. natural enough, as it 
might be ſuppoſed to be, in order to render 
it more conformable to the other 2 

ut 
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But as this is not likely, ſo it is never ſup- 


poſed to have been the caſe : and if both D 


and co was the original uſe, it may ſeem not 


1 eaſy to ſay: how the change could have 
been brought about. When all their nume- 
rals were letters of the alphabet (as upon 
this ſuppoſition they muſt. Nag: been), one 
would be apt to think (at leaſt upon the face 
of it) that it could not be by deſign, that 


thoſe uncouth characters . thruſt in to 


ſupplant the D and cd. And then I think 
we cannot impute it to the ignorance of the 
ſcribes : for when all the numerals were 
letters of the alphabet, what ignorance couſd 
make them imagine that it was not D and ©, 
but ſome out-of-the-way figures ſomewhat 


like them, that were the marks for five hun- 
dred and a thouſand ? And as little reaſon 
have we to think, that careleſſneſs or hu 
might introduce the change: tho" this might 
occaſion men to write D and , two well 


known letters, for 1 and CID ; yet I do not 


_ "think it likely it ſhould make them ſeparate 


the parts of the D and , ſo as to make 
two or three diſtinct characters of them; 
eſpecially that they ſhould do it in this in- 


| ſtance only, as they are numerals. 


But if either of thoſe might have happen- 
ed; yet the change muſt have been in ſome 
meaſure approved, before it could have crept 


Into common ule : and as the blunder was 
| ſuch | 


17 

ſuch as every one would be able to cortect, 
unleſs ſome probable reaſon can be affigned; 
why they ſhould approve the alteration, it 
cannot ſure ſeem likely that ſuch a corrup- 
tion ſhould have taken place by this'm 

It is certainly, therefore, more eaſy to account 
for the change of Io and CIO, into D and oz 
and therefore, I ſuppoſe, more probable that 
D and CD were the original characters, and 
D and co corruptions of them. 

And agreeable to this ſeem to be the tete 
timents of our common lexicographers. In 
Gouldman's dictionary, at the letter D, which 
is mentioned as the note of five hundred, it 
is added, Sed non D, verum duæ he notæ 19; 
Anif. quingenta, pro quibus Imperiti D ſcrip- 
ſerunt. Mr. Ainſworth, at the letter D, ſays, 
The numeral note of one thouſand being CID, 
the half thereof is Io, which, for quicker 
writing drawn cloſe together; makes D: ” And 
again, under the letter M, he ſays, M in 
numerals is one thouſand from the firſt letter 
- of Mille, according to Priſcian; but with more 
probability from this ancient mark CID, wwhirb 
by the negligence or ignorance of tranſecribers; 
was drawn together and made ©, the half of 
which, D, from hence ſlands for frve hundred; 
In the Cambridge dictionary, tis faid, co, 
mille denotat, quod forte debeat ortum depra- 
- watront er figure CID, deſcribentium In- 
curia fafie. And Dr. Lyttleton Wkes _ 
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of it as a common opinion, that ex CIo con- 
junctis coaluit © ; and I think there muſt be 
the ſame, if not more reaſon to conclude that 
ex IO conjunctis coaluit D. For o being the 
rſt letter of the word: mille, might have 
en ſet down ſometimes for a thouſand ; 
not as a numeral character, but inſtead of 
the word mille, it being uſual with the Ro- 
mans, in innumerable inſtances, to put the 
firſt letter of a word to ſtand for the whole 
of it, and from thence it might come by de- 
grees to be uſed as a numeral, without de- 
riving it from C19. But there could be no 
ſuch reaſon for the uſe of D for five hun- 
| dred; and therefore if that was not itſelf the 
original character, it muſt have been made 
by the joining together of 19; unleſs we 
would rather ſuppoſe, that when © came to 
be uſed as a numeral character for a thou- 
ſand, D was taken, as one half of that 
_— to ſignify one half of that num- 
ber. 
But it may be ſaid, if it be eaſier to ac- 
count for the corruption into D and c, yet 
it is certainly more difficult to aſſign any rea- 
fon for the uſe of 19 and CID, otherwiſe 
than by ſuppoſing them to be corruptions 
from the others: for when all the preceding 
numerals were letters of the alphabet, muſt 
it not be moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that origi- 
nally they made uſe of ſuch throughout ? 
And 
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And what can make us imagine it likely» 
that they ſhould here turn aſide from their 
own Plas. to make uſe of a different fort of 
character? | 
In anſwer to this it may be faid, that p 
haps their numetals are not all of the pe 
antiquity : at firſt they might have had no 
character to mark any number greater than 
an hundred, which might too have been wy 
ſufficient for almoſt al af the uſes of a ruſtic 
people, not yet {killed in literature, nor ac- 
quainted with commerce. And when I V, X. I. 
and C, were by long uſe become their efta- 
bliſhed wämerdle the perſon who” firſt ven- 
tured to uſe a particular character for five 
hundred, might poſſibly thik it would be 
leſs liable to exception, if he Ee way or 
other applied ſome of the old ſtanding nume- 
rals to this purpoſe, than if he Was to add 
any new ones to them; and therefore tak- 


ing C, the old character for an hundred, and (ay 


turning it backwards, and ſo making a new 
character of the ſame letter, and putting 7, 
that in the old count ſtood for one, before 1 it,, 
ſet that to ſignify five hundred. 

And if what Mr. Gouldman remarks un- 
der the letter C, was really an uſage of great 
antiquity, v/2. that in the notes of the an- 
cients, as C ſtood for Caius, ſo 9 was the 
note for Caia, their inverting this letter up- 
on this occaſion * eaſy to be ac- 

counted 
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counted for; ſor it is no more than they 
were ſometimes uſed to do, when it was ne- 
ceſſary for diſtinction fake : : and therefore 
when * wanted to ſet down five hundred 
in a ſhorter way than by CCCCC, and yet 
ſcrupled to make uſe of another letter for 
that pur poſe, it might be natural for them to 
take the inverted C, that is Os which was 
uſed by way of diſtinction upon another oc- 
caſion (as being the ſame letter, only turned 
backward) and for greater difference putting 
1 before it, apply that to expreſs this num- 
ber. And when this was brought into uſe, 
CID was eaſy to be formed from hence to the 
note of a thouſand. 
It muſt be confeſſed that this is only gueſs 
work, and I know of no authority to ſupport 
it : but while the difficulty of accounting for 
the corruption of D and © into 19 and CHO: 
ſeems to intimate, that 19 and CID were 
robably the original marks, I conceive it is 
Hot at all abſurd, to admit of a mere conjec- 
ture, that gives an caſy and rational account, 
how they might come to be ſo. 
But there has another reaſon occurred to 
me for their uſe of 10 and CID, which per- 
haps may be more ſatisfactory, and that is, 
that they might be able to mark larger num- 
bers with the greater eaſe. However un- 
{killed the Romans may be ſuppoſed to have 
been in the beginning of their ſtate, in the 


more 
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more flouriſhing times of it they were a 

lite and learned people, and wanted not able 
maſters in all the parts' of good literature, 
and amongſt the reſt in mathematical learn- 
ing, where the knowledge of numbers is of 
eſpecial uſe, and in which very large num- 
bers are often wanted to be ſet down. Now 
if in order to do this they had purſued” the 
ſame method in which they began, viz. by 
letters of the alphabet, they muſt either have 
had new characters as often as their plan re- 
quired it, or muſt have expreſſed every thing 
by repetitions of the former ones. If th 
had made choice of the firſt of thoſe, it 
muſt have greatly encreaſed their numerals; 
for there muſt not only have been new cha- 
raters for five hundred and a thouſand, but 
alſo: for five thouſand and ten thouſand, For 
fifty thouſand and a hundred thouſand, for 
five hundred thouſand and a million, and 
fo on, till in ſhort there would be no end. 
But how contrary this would have been to 
the genius of the Romans in this particular, 
is very evident, it being clearly their aim to 
have as few different characters as poſſible, 
and in fact they made uſe of fewer than per- 
haps any other nation in the world: in count- 
ing to a hundred they uſed but five, whereas 
the Greeks uſed no leſs than nineteen in the 
ſame ſpace. This ſcheme therefore, as it ne- 
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ver was adopted by rob o neither could 
it have been agreeable to their taſte. 
If then they had taken the other courſe of 
repeating the — characters, it muſt have 
made their numeration moſt intolerably pro- 
lix, which is too much ſo as it is. What 
a buſineſs it would have been to have forty, 
or perhaps a hundred M's to expreſs ſo many 
— 1 and what could have been done 
when they were to mark yet greater num- 
bers? It would at leaſt have deſtroyed one 
chief intention of numeral characters, which 
is, to fet down numbers in a ſhorter manner 
than by words, would have rendered it trou- 
bleſome and difficult to count the numbers, 
and inſtead of aſſiſting, muſt have been a 
] clog to their arithmetical operations. 
But by pitching upon 10 and CJD» they 
found as eaſy and ſhort a way of ſetting down 
the largeſt numbers, as could have been con- 
trived on ſuch a plan as theirs was. For as 
10 ſtood for five hundred, and Cio for a 
thouſand, ſo, according to Mr. Gould- 
man, 199 was five thouſand, and CCID9 
ten thouſand, 10999 fifty thouſand, and 
CCCI1299 ͤa hundred thouſand, and ſo they 
might have gone on ad infinitum ; it being 
only requiſite at thoſe fives, that according 
to their plan required a new numeral, to caſt 
aff all the C's, and to add a 0 after the I to 
a thoſe that were already uſed ; and when they 
| advanced 
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advanced to the reſpective tens, to put ab 
many C's before thoſe 19's, as there were 9's 
after the 1 for the preceding fives. * 

The departing therefore here from their 
former method of counting by letters of the 
alphabet, was a prudent contrivance, and 
— the ſuperiority of their judgment, 
inaſmuch as it enabled them to ſet down the 
greateſt numbers, in a more ready and ob- 
vious manner than they could have done in 
the other way. And therefore alſo it ſeems 
to have been the effect of their riper knowy- 
ledge: an ignorant people might perhaps 
want to have a few characters, to expreſs 
ſome common numbers; but a method to 
ſet down eaſily the greateſt numbers, was 
not likely to be ſought after, till the know- 
ledge of letters had taught men the uſe 
might have of ſuch: — therefore, howe- 
ver the former characters might have been in 
uſe perhaps from the beginning of their ſtate, 
yet this ſeems to me an argument, that 10 
and CID at leaſt, by the help of which they 
made their numeration perfect, were not 
taken into the numerals, till their diving in- 
to the liberal arts brought them to ſee this 
to be nece 

But here it . be confaſied, that if D 
and co were in uſe with them before (which 
whether they were or not, or indeed whe- 
ther they had any numerals till all —_ _ 

bliſhe 
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bliſhed together, is more than I can pretend 
to ſay; but if they had, and if D and c 
were of the number, then I ſay, that) this 
might not unlikely give occaſion to the al- 
tering them into 19 and CID» the very thing 
which I have hitherto ſuppoſed ſo difficult 
to account for: for when the letters would 
not anſwer their purpoſe of ſetting down 
very large numbers, and they ſaw how eaſily 


it might be compaſſed by ſeparating the parts 


of them, they might make no ſcruple to do 


this; which therefore I cannot ſay, but it 


might poſſibly be the foundation of the uſe 
of thoſe characters. 
But if this was the caſe, Saws ID ood CID 


are not corruptions of the letters, but im- 


ovements on them; it was then upon ma- 
ture deliberation that the former were rejec- 
ted, and thoſe taken into their place upon 
account of their greater uſefulneſs. The 


others therefore were from thenceforward be- 


come as it were antiquated and obſolete, and 
tho they might continue to be now and then 


made uſe of, yet the beſt allowed, approved 


and eſtabliſhed numerals were 19 and CIio; 
which is more to the purpoſe of proving 


them to be the proper characters, than if 
they had been indeed the moſt ancient. 


But if 19 and CIO are only the parts of P 
and © ſeparated for more convenient uſe, 


does not this make thoſe letters to be truly 


the 
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the characters that are ſtill uſed ? To which 
IT anſwer, that I think not; the letter D 
ſeems to be compounded of the letter 1 and 
a C inverted, or 9; and ſo of C and I and 
d; but before they are joined together they 
— — of than. 
'that makes them ſuch; and therefore when 
they are ſeparated they plainly ceaſe to be ſo, 
and return again to be, the one I and I» and 
the other C and i and 9- 

But what if 19 and CIO was the more an- 
cient way of writing D and ? muſt not 
this determine it to be thoſe letters that are 
uſed under this form? To which I anſwer, 
that I ap there are not any where the 
leaſt footſteps of this, nor any thing to 
ground ſuch an imagination on; and with- 
out ſome foundation for it, I think it would 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they put two or 
three diſtinct characters to make up * let- 
ter. But if it had been ſo at firſt, , yet Goes 
that uſe was entirely loſt, and yet the num- 
bers continued to be marked in this manner, 
it is plain that thoſe notes could not then be 
looked upon as thoſe letters, but only as 
other arbitrary marks to expreſs thoſe num- 
But tho I think it would be more clearly 
to the purpoſe, if it could be certainly con- 
cluded that thoſe were either the original, 
or the moſt 2 and ſettled marks of 
D thoſe 


— * — — 
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thoſe numbers, nevertheleſs if it muſt at 


laſt remain uncertain Whether they were fo 


or not, or even if it ſhould be determined 
that they were not ſo, yet if 19 and CIO 


were uſed, this I conceive will be ſufficient, 
as will beſhewn in another place *. And I 


think there can be no doubt of the uſe of 
them. Thoſe who are verſed in the vvritings 
of the ancient grammarians, may very poſſi- 
bly fetch from thence 
would be unexceptionable. But as to my- 


proofs of it that 
ſelf, I muſt confeſs that this is a part of lite- 


rature, that I am as little converſant in, as in 


coins and medals: and here in the country I 
can have no opportunity of ſearching into 
thoſe authors, to ſee whether they have ſaid 
any thing of it or not. But in the mean 
time it ſeems to be univerſally acknowledged 


that they were uſed. In our printed books 


they are very commonly ſet down as Roman 
numerals, which could never have happen- 


ed, if they had not been as commonly eſ- 


teemed ſo to be. And our dictionaries not 


only confeſs the uſe of them, but, as I ob- 


ſerved before, generally ſuppoſe them to 


have been the true and original marks: and 


the leaſt that can be inferred from hence is, 


that the writers of thoſe diftionaries thought 


it a very certain thing that they were uſed, 


| and ___ commonly,” or elſe one would 


16 imagine, 
bu Page 38. 
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imagine, they could nevet have fancied chem 


0 be the original characters. gd 1 Ne-. Ko 
70. 21% (FYRETT- 10. HUT bal M1934 
And when thoſe are the marks for five 
Punqred and à thoufand, the ſum of their! 


numerals will be foumd to be exactly accord? 


ing to the dumber of che dealt, für *htbdred 


fixty and fix, ſro 4 SBloqqut 219190 


but a compounded character; 


the my for an hundred, and 19; the mark 


hundred. There may cem however 
2 lis new in it, that it des) not ſignify 


\ For C15, the mark of Nitin, is is kt | 
eck of its notation” wholly made En 0 N. 


according to the ordinary notation 1 of ry Ro- 
mans in othet kite, For in their com? 


tations a ſmaller number ſet Before 4 
gteater, does elſewhere note the f DER 
of the fialfer fot the greater: tlnis'r be 


tors 5 fi nifies one leſs than $i ye that is 
X before L, ten leſs dab A ho 
ike, © 5 


is ole J dea to this 
, that js CIO; woul: nete oY Hi 
than five Bored, 
but contrary to this I is always the mark 
of a -thouland, {MU four hundred is Hoted 
9 In reſpect of the intention thefefore 
It ay ſeem to Rae: the” os in the no- 
thi But when” we come hore cloſely.th 
conſider the intention, it will: T poſe, * 
found 40 be be 56s dec dne an Watte 
aun D 2 notation: 


Fi Ai four: hündred: 


perhaps not be ſo eaſy to determine. For 
whether 


 4iffolving the D, or by. arbitrarily taking the 
firſt and laſt of the foregoing numerale, and 
. 
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notation: for CID is very plainly double the 
quantity of Io, and therefore was probably 


intended for two of them: and the horns 
of the two C's being thus ſet in oppoſition to 
one another, was in their intention as nuch 
as to ſay two 19's, or twice five. hundred. 
And if X was made up of two V's, as was 
before ſuppoſed, it will follow, that to take 
two of the ſame characters, and to ſet. them 
one againſt. the other in an inverted manner, 
was not. à new way with them to note the 
double quantity: and all the difference is, 
that there the two are joined together, but 


here they are kept ſeparate. In no ſenſe there · 
fore can CID be ſaid to be a new character, in 


, 


raCters put together, C and 0; and in the 
intention, agreeably to what: ſeems to have 
been elſe where uſed by them, it ſtands. for 
two 19's. Th 1 | <5) 1 O. GUO. NY a 

And as there is no. new character in Ci, 
{o neither is there any thing new in 19, but 


the notation, it is plainly two former cha- 


the O only; which therefore might ſeem to 
be more eſpecially the note of five hundred; 


the I being exactly the ſame as in the mark of 
number one. But why they ſet the I before 
the d in the notation of this number, it may 


this character was firſt formed by 


* [29] 
turning the C backwards, and changing the 


place of the 1, (putting it before, whereas 
ts place ie always after the greater numbers, 
except that it is ſometimes ſet before V or X. 
to note the ſubttaction of one from thoſe num- 
bers) which way ſoever, I ſay, the character 
was firſt ed, one would think it would 
have been more agreeable to their fcheme, 
to have omitted the 1:: 5 by itſelf was fufſi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from all the other cha- 
racters, and then, as all their other prime 
aumerals were ſingle characters, it may ſeem 
odd that this ſhould: be made to conſiſt of 
two. But I ſuppoſe the caſe was, that this 
being intended as the baſis on which they 
were to raiſe all the greater numetals, they 
ſet I before it, to be as it were a bar of fe 
vrere to be ſet before, and the d that were 
to come aſter it, in their notation of tho 
ter numbers. 2509 ee 
But it may be faid, if 5 be only the letter 
C inverted, then there ſeems to be nothing at 
all new in D, any more than in CM : for as 
I is the ſame as is uſed for number one; and 
tho its place is changed, is yet the ſame cha- 
Tater ; ſa if o be only C inverted, then that 
s ftill the ſame letter as is the mark for an 
hundred, notwithſtanding the tranſpoſing of 
it. But to this it is very eaſy to anſwer; that 
tho it be the ſame letter, yet the altering the 


form 


* 


fmed, may juſtly be looked upon as a new: 
character 


TT. 
foim- of it makes it quite a new character: 
it is not uſed before in that ſhape, and tho 


it be truly made of C, yet it is no longer 


properly C, but C inverted; whereas in CI 
every one of the characters isthe' fame as was 


uſed before in the very ſame form. I think 


therefore that C, to Which I is always pre- 


, tho! CD can haue no e 
to de accounted ſuch. arfliugaiflt) HU 

But it may be further objecded, that un- 
le two characters being put together, ſhall 
be allowed to make a new one, the Roman 
numerals may be found to be! fewer even 


than we ſuppoſe them to be. For according 


to what has been obſerved above," X _ 


to be only two V's reverſed, and joined to- 


gether at the point; and perhaps the ſame 
might have been originally the caſe of Land 
C. tho now: the angles of the Ls are rounds 


ed in the . eic ; 


In anſwer to this it is obvious to Save 
that. however this; might have been at firſt, 
they are quite diſtinct characters in the ule 
and notation of them: the V's are quite Joſt 
in the X, which is itſelf as diſtinct a cha- 
racter as the v; and much more may the 
ſame be ſaid of L and C: and if CIio were 
in like manner joined together; ſo as to 
make ©, no doubt but it would be à new 
one, a8 I- have acknowledget: above: Pr 

ere 


1 


Trl 
here the whole three characters, C. and 1, 
and C, continue quite diſtinct from each 
other; and then they can no more be ſaid 
to conſtitute a new character than LX, which 
is formed of thoſe two, I. and x, may. 

I can think of but one thing more, that 
can be ſuppoſed any way to affect what. has 
been ſaid; and that is, that whereas it has 
been ſuggeſted above, that CID is in the in- 
tention of it two 19's, it may perhaps be aſk- 
ed, Why we may not as well look upon ClD 
to be the whole new character, and 10 to he 
only ſet down as half of that? And if this 
Was ** caſe, then it ſhould feem that C 
was to be conſidered as the proper numeral; 
and 19 being only an imperfect character, a 
- mere half of the . ought not to be 
taken notice of. 

Now to this it may be anſwered, that 
however this be, yet 10 is not only the more 
ſimple character, but being the ſmaller num- 
ber comes firſt into uſe; and fo before CID 

appears all the ch aracters have been already 
uſed: and then I think it matters little whe- 
ther 10 be a half character, or CID a double 
one; there is nathing in this laſt, but mh 
-has been in uſe before. 
But beſides, in the Roman numeration 
 fives of every ſort are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by 
a character, that may in like manner ſeem to 


be half of that which ſtands for their re- 
ſpective 


11 he 


ative tens; thus v, the note for five units, : 
ſeems to be half of x, that ſtands for ten; 
and L, the mark for five tens, or fifty, may 
be thought to be intended for half of C, the 
note of ten tens, or an hundred. If there- 
fore 15, becauſe it ſeems to be half of C19, 
be an imperfect numeral, and not to be rank- 
ed amongſt the others, then for the ſame rea- 
fon V and L muſt be ſo too: but if notwith- 
ſtanding this, thoſe are rightly reckoned di- 
ſtinct whole characters, then ſo ought 10 
alſo. But if this be admitted, then CIO muſt 
de excluded from the number of their ſingle 
2 as being after this a mere com- ) 
„as was ſaid before, made up of two 
or three of the foregoing characters, and in 
its intention fignifying two 19's. 
But however, this is evident, that beyond 
-an hundred they had no new numerical cha- 
racter but O: which alone, or rather accord- 
ing to common uſe, with 1 before it, ſignified 
E © Ave hundred. | 
N a 'Their fingle numerals therefore were 1 one, 
V five, X ten, L fifty, C an hundred, O or 
D five hundred; by the compoſi deep 
which, ſubtractions, and additions, all t 
other numbers were framed. And if thoſe 
are all placed together in their due order, 
"beginning with the greateſt number firſt, 
and going on gradually to the leaſt, thus 
n or, which is the ſame * 
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They make up exactly the number fix 
hundred, threeſcore, and ſix, af 


And thus 1 think it appears beyond all 
exception, that the ſum total of the numeral 
letters of the Romans, in this manner of 


their counting, anſwers fully to that which 
2 e tells us is the number of the 
And this being ſo, there will not, I ſup- 
poſe, be need of many words to ſhew, that 
thoſe numerals are very probably the thing 
which he calls by that name. That he does 
not mean that the people, whom he terms 
the beaſt, ſhould be exactly fix hundred, 
threeſcore, and fix in number, and no more, 
I preſume will be very readily allowed ;, and 


if this be out of the queſtion, I know of 
nothing that can be ſo reaſonably called the 
| E | 


number 


* 


| 
; \ 

- 4 

| 1 
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number of a people, as the whole of their 


numerals. It is well known to be a very 
uſual thing to give the name of numbers to 
thoſe marks or figures that are ſet to ſignify 
numbers: the numerals of any people there- 
fore are their numbers, the numbers which 
they uſe; and then all their numerals toge- 
ther make their compleat number, as con- 
taining every number that is made uſe of 
in their computations. It is therefore their 
number by way of eminence, being their en- 
tire numeration table, as I may call it ; and 
J muſt need fay, that for my own part, I do 
not ſee what elſe can ſo properly lay claim 
to this title. 

But if this be ciohtly called the number of 
a people, then I think the preſumption will 
appear to be very ſtrong, that thoſe Roman 
numerals are what the Apoſtle intended by 
the number of the beaſt. ' That by number 
he underſtands numerals, can indeed only 
be inferred from the propriety of the term, 
or its aptneſs to fignify thus, eſpecially as 
this may ſeem to be confirmed by the exact 
agreement of the Roman numerals to the 
deſcription given of it. But if this be the 
meaning of the word (as'it is obvious enough 
to underſtand it, and this circumſtance ma 
well incline us to think that it was defigned), 
then it muſt plainly be thoſe numerals that 


are 


351 
are intended: for if we run thto' all the na- 
tions of the world, 1 do not believe we ſhall 
find any other, whoſe nuterals being all 
added together will make this number. If 
therefore it be the numerals of ſome people 
that is intended by the expreſſion, then the 
numerals of that people who alone made uſe 
of ſuch as anſwer to the account given of it, 
muſt undoubtedly we whit! is meant by this 
number. ID: 

And moreover, it is very cal that 
thoſe numerals point in a very particular 
manner towards the number propounded : 
for the characters are in all fix, two of 
which are for marking' of units, 1 and V, 
and added together they make the number 
fix; there are two likewiſe that note tens, 
X and L, and thoſe in like manner make 
ſixty; and the other two, C and 10, note 
hundreds, and are together fix hundred; 
and beyond, it is only complications and re- 
petitions of the ſame characters: and as their 
units, their tens, and their hundreds, are all 
counted by ſixes; and beyond” they had no 
new characters, one might be almoſt apt to 
imagine, that when the Apoſtle deſcribed 
the beaſts number as made up of ſix hun- 
dreds, ſix tens, and ſix units, that is, ſix 
hundred ſixty and fix, he muſt have had 
this directly in his view. 


E2 But 


% 
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hut beſides, the Apoſtle in the ane 
part of the chapter, and again in the 17th 
chapter, gives ſuch a deſcription of the beaſt, 
as muſt neceſſarily carry the eye of every in- 
telligent reader towards the Roman ſtate : 
and tho perhaps there might be ſome diff 
culties in applying ſome parts of it to that 
ſtate, that he could not tell how to reconcile; 
yet there was. clearly nothing that could an- 
ſwer to the deſcription in Wd ſo well 
as that did: and then; when together with 
this he ſets forth the number of the beaſt to 
be fix hundred threeſcore and ſix, and the 
numerals of the ſame people, which at leaſt 
have a very fair pretenſion to be called their 
number, do not only make up exactly that 
ſum, but refer as it were directly to it; What 
can be more likely than that this is indeed 
the thing that was intended by it? The caſe 
will not admit of a demonſtration, but it 
ſeems to me to have all the degrees of te 
bability that it can well have. 
The only, objection that 1 Ne i 
to be liable to, is that this number of the 
beaſt is 3 called alſo the number of 
his name: which, as I obſerved. above, may 
be thought to intimate, that the number was 
contained in his name. But this, I ſuppoſe, 
can be judged to be but of little weight: 
the phraſe, his name, may be deſigned to 
[ - | 4 note 


* 
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note the people of that name, in which ſenſe 


it is often uſed in Holy Writ: thus Moſes 


commands the Jews with regard to the Ca- 
naanites, * that they ſhould deſtroy their name 
that is, all the inhabitants of that country, 
from under heaven, And fo alſo Ifaiab; in 
his denunciation againſt Babylon, fays, that 
+ God would cut off from it the name and 
remnant, and ſon and nephew ; that is, plainly, 
the whole people and their poſterity. And 
in like manner, when our Saviour tells his 
diſciples, that + men would ſeparate them 
from their company, and caſt out their name 
as evil, we ſhalt moſt commodiouſly under- 
ſtand it of their perſons, ' thoſe who ſhould 
be called by the name of Chriſtians. And 
underſtanding it here in a like ſenſe, the 
number of his name will mean no more 
than the number that is uſed by (or perhaps 
is peculiar to) the people of that name. And 
2 which hath been propounded, anſwers 
very fully unto: this: for this way of num- 
bering was not only uſed by the Romans, 
but was alſo peculiar to them, being not 
known to, nor uſed by any other nation, 
but who learned it of them, and uſed it in 
complyance with their cuſtoms, - 
And now I ſuppoſe it ſufficiently appeare, 
9s that all the Roman numerals together 


make 
„Deut. Vil. 24. 110 xiv. '22- Þþ 1 22. 
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make up the number fix hundred threeZ 
ſcore and ſix; ſo that nothing can be more 
properly called the number of a people, than 
the whole body of their numerals ; and that 
therefore, as we have no reaſon to believe 
that any other nation in the world made uſe 
of numbers that-amounted to the ſame ſum, 
and thoſe ſeem to bear a particular reference 
thereto, it muſt be exceeding probable, that 
thoſe Roman numerals are what the Apoſtle 
means by the number of the beaſt ; eſpe- 
cially as he deſcribes the beaſt in the begin- 
ning of the chapter, and elſewhere, in ſuch 
a manner as muſt incline us to look for this 
number amongſt the Roman people. au 
But as they had alſo other characters for 
five hundred and a thouſand, and each of 
them quite new and diſtinct, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that in reſpect of thoſe we have not 
included all their numerals. But as this 
ſcheme does clearly comprehend all that they 
uſed according to one manner of their count- 
ing, and proceed as far as you will in this 
way of reckoning, you can only repeat the 
ſame characters; this, I ſuppoſe, muſt ſu- 
percede all meceffity of taking in the nume- 
rals of any different way of computing: for 
if it be their whole number in one way, then 
it may be truly ſaid to be their whole num- 
ber; tho” it be not ſo in reſpect of another 


way, 


44 
way, that was alſo in uſe among them; but 


eſpecially, as this was their moſt perfect wax 


of numbering : in the other way, their nu- 
meration was ſoon at an end; they could 
only ſet down a few thouſands there; but 
here they could mark as large numbers as 
they could have any occaſion to uſe, with as 
much eaſe as could poſſibly be upon ſuch a 
plan. This, therefore, was clearly their moſt 
perfect way of counting; and if it be their 
whole number in that way, it can ſurely be 
no objection againſt it, that it is not the 
whole of another more imperfect manner. 

And if thoſe numerals are the true count 
of the beaſt's number, this (by the way) muſt. 
be a very convincing argument, that the 
Roman ſtate is the beaſt there ſpoken of. 
Whatever difficulty there may be, in apply- 
ing any part of the deſcription of the beaſt 
to that ſtate ; yet, if the Roman numerals 
be the true number of the beaſt, the Romans 
muſt certainly be the beaſt that is deſcribed ; 
and it reſts upon the ſame degree of proba- 
bility, as that thoſe numerals are his number. 
And when the caſe ſeems ſo plain, it is much 
more reaſonable to conclude, that the diffi- 
culties which we find in making the appli- 
cation, muſt ariſe from our own ignorance, 
or from ſome other defect in ourſelves, rather 
than reject the truth that is confirmed to us 


by 


11 


by ſuch cogent proof, upon the account of 
thoſe difficulties. 

And if the beaſt be Rome, * the felt 
aſk be Heathen Rome, with which the 
deſcription ſo exactly ſuits. And then what 
muſt we ſuppoſe to be the ſecond? Tis plain 
that this alſo is Rome; it is apparent enough, 
that the two beaſts are but different ſtates of 
the ſame people ; nay, that which in the 
13th chapter 1s deſcribed as another beaſt 
with two horns, in the 17th chapter is only 
the eighth head of the ſame beaſt clearly in- 
timating, as I apprehend, that it was ſtill the 
ſame city, only under a different ſort of ad- 
- miniſtration. And moreover, it is particular= 
K. this ſecond beaſt, or eighth head, that 
| Apoſtle is ſpeaking, when he mentions 

this number. Tis, therefore, certainly in 

Rome that we are to look for him alſo : and 
if the firſt was, as I have ſaid, its Heathen 
ſtate, there ſeems to remain nothing for the 
ſecond, but the Papacy. For after the de- 
ftruQion of the empire, I do not find that 
there was any ſovereignty in Rome, till the 
Papal power appeared there. And therefore 
there can be nothing to make us think that 
That was not intended, unleſs the marks are 
quite repugnant thereto ; which, I ſuppoſe, 
none that carefully 'compares the Apoſtle's 
account of them, with what is moſt notori- 

ouſly 


MA 5 3 
ouſly, the conduct of the Papal hierarchy, 
can ever think them to be. But this I men- 
tion only as it were by the bye, and ſhall 
not enter further into the merits of it, as be- 
ing not within the immediate deſign of this 
E | „ 
But it may be aſked, if this be what was 
intended, Why does the Apoſtle mention it 
as the number of the ſecond beaſt; whereas 
it is rather of the firſt, ſince it was eſpecially 
the uſe of the ancient Romans? To which I 
anſwer, that as the two beaſts are indeed but 
one and the ſame people, under different ad- 


miniſtrations, the number of that people may 


be rightly.ſaid to be the number of both : 
eſpecially ſince this way of numbering, tho 


it was begun in the earlier ages, yet I ſup- 


pole is not diſcontinued even to the preſent 
time. Tis poſſible indeed, that, in mercan- 


tile and literary affairs, they may now make 


uſe of the ſhorter, eaſier, and readier way of 
figures, that other nations do; but in other 


caſes, particularly in matters relating to the 


Church, I do apprehend, that they do ſtill 
make uſe of thoſe very characters: and then 


it may ſtill be ſaid to be their number. And 


tho the Apoſtle does ſeem to make ſome pat- 
ticular application of it to the ſecond beaſt, 
yet when he ſometimes calls it the number 
of his name, it ſeems very evident that he 
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does not mean it to be particularly the num- 
ber of the ſecond, but in general of that 
people, whole different ſtates are here de- 
ſcribed under the characters of the firſt and 
ſecond beaſt, 5 


And now IJ conceive, that I have very 
clearly counted the number of the beaſt in 
his own proper numerals ; a method that I 
take to be entirely new. But whether it is 
ſo or not, I cannot pretend to be certain: all 
I can ſay is, that it is truly ſo to me; I ne- 


ver ſaw nor heard any thing of it, till I 


chanced to hit upon it in the manner as has 
been above related. But if it be indeed new, 
it muſt need appear very aſtoniſhing, that, 
in the long ſpace of almoſt ſeventeen hun- 
dred years, not one of all thoſe pious, wiſe, 
and learned men, that have laboured dili- 
gently in this ſearch, ſhould have made any 


diſcovery of it, notwithſtanding it appears 


now to be ſo rational and plain. But it is in- 
deed poſſible, that the very plainneſs of it 
might have occaſioned them to overlook it ; 


they ſuppoſed it to intend ſomewhat very 


abſtruſe and puzzling, and therefore might 
more eaſily paſs over what was plain and 
ſimple. But yet I cannot help thinking, that 
ſo extraordinary a circumſtance muſt have 
had ſomething providential in it ; for tho' 
the 
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the fimplicity of it might naturally enough 
cauſe it to be overlooked for a while, yet 

that, amidſt all the attempts that have been 
made to ſolve the difficulty, no one ſhould, 
in ſuch a prodigious tract of time, take no- 
tice of this, tho ſo very obvious; this is 
ſuch a blindneſs, as I think could be owing 
to nothing elſe but this, that their eyes were 
holden that they ſhould not ſee it, until wy 
time appointed of the Father, "Uh 

But indeed I have not read much upon 
the Subject, and therefore it is very poſſible 
that ſome others may have ſuggeſted the 
fame thing before, altho' I know nothing of 
the matter. But I am the more inclined to 
think that it has not hitherto been obſerved, 
becauſe it appears to me to give ſo ſatisfac- 
tory an account of the matter, that if it had 
been once known, I ſhould imagine that we 
muſt have heard of it: the ſubſequent wri- 
ters upon the ſubject, I think, could never 
Len it over in filence,, and ſure it could not 
be forgotten. 

And ſince the thought has come into m 
mind, I have conſulted Mr, Poole's Synophs 
Criticorum upon the place, to ſee what the 
| conjectures of the learned before his time 

have been concerning this matter ; but amidſt 
the various opinions that are ſet downdthere, 
I cannot find the leaſt footſteps of this, nor 


14 
indeed any thing that ſeems to me at all ſa- 


—tisfactory; the beſt, according to my judg- 


ment, being that before mentio ned, founded 
in the word AH : the reſt, I think, is 
either nothing at all, or reatly ſtrained and 
very far fetcht. Pactlenlaly it will not enter 
into my thoughts, that the Holy Spirit ever 
intended to require a {kill in algebra, as ne- 
ceſſary to the underſtanding of his myſteries, 
as ſome of thoſe expoſitors ſeem to imagine. 
But what I am moſt of all ſurprized at 1s, 
that ſome of them think it not adviſeable to 
make any enquiry at all concerning it, not- 
withſtanding the Apoſtle in the very ſame 
place expreſsly notes it to be wiſdom to find 
it out, and calls upon him that hath under- 
Landing to count the number. But it ſeems 
the difficulty of it was ſuch, that they did 
not. chooſe to meddle with it, and thought 
it their prudence to forbear it; and yet upon 
the footing here ſuggeſted, it ſeems quite 
_eaſy, natural, and clear. 

And here I cannot bt admire, what I look 
upon as a very lingular providence of God, 
in reſpect hereof ; that whereas the numerals 
of other ancient nations are now no where 
to be found, but in the books that were for- 
merly written in the languages of thoſe na- 
tions, thoſe of the Romans continue to be in 
uſe in ſome degree unto this day: and this 
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not only in Rome. itſelf, or amongſt the a- 
bettors of the Roman ſuperſtition, but a- 
mongſt others alſo, as particularly N 
ourſelves; who, upon diverſe occaſions, do 
even now make uſe of thoſe very characters 
to expreſs our numbers. As if God Almighty 
had, in a particular manner determined, that 
the numerals which contained this myſtery, 
ſhould be kept continually before our eyes, 
*til the light ſhould ſhine in our hearts to 
enable us to underſtand it. And tho the 
matter may ſeem to be a little obſcured, 
the introduction of the M and D among 
thoſe numerals; yet ſtill the thing remains 
ſo clear, that it is beyond all diſpute that the 
whole of their numbers in one, and that 
their moſt perfect way of numbering; and 
withal, as it ſhould ſeem, the original, or at 
leaſt the moſt approved and eſtabliſhed man- 
ner of their computation, amounts to the 
number that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of; ſix 
hundred threeſcore and ſix. 


3 hitherto T have conſidered the number 
of the beaſt, 'only with regard to the manner 
of counting it: but in vain ſhall we think 
that we have ſucceeded in this, unleſs we 


are able to apply it alſo to the purpoſe for 
v Which it was intended, | 


Now 
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© Now the deſign of the Apoftte i in fo par- 
Wald deſcribing this number, was not 
certainly to puzzle us without need; but the 
context plainly ſhews it to be, in order to. 
our better underſtanding what be had men- 
tioned in the preceding verſe: where, ſpeak- 
ing of the beaſt's tyranny, how he ſhould 
debar all but his own votaries from the moſt 
common privileges, he ah that he would 
cauſe that no one might buy or ſell, ſave be 
That had the mark or the name of the beaſt, or 
the number of his name: immediately upon 
which he adds, here is wiſdom ; let him that 
'bath underflandi ng count the number of the 
beat, for it is the number of a man, and bis 
number is fix hundred threeſtore and ſix. 
Where therefore we may very plainly ſee, 
that he propoſes this number to us, and ex- 
horts us to ſearch it out, in order to our di- 
ſtinguiſhing with greater certainty who it is 
he means by him that hath the number of 
the beaſt, or of the beaſt's name ; for thofe 

appear plainly to be both the ſame thing. 
As to the mark of the beaſt, he had given 
Tome hint concerning that in the 16th verſe ; 
where he had faid of him, that he cauſeth 
all, both ſmall and great, rich and poor, free 
and bond, to receive a mark in their right- 
band, or in their fareheads; which ſeems to 
| allude to a cuſtom that was uſed in ſome 
; | coun- 


1 0 

countries, of putting a mark upon their 
ſlaves (as we do upon our ſheep); to diſtin- 
guiſh them, and to ſhew whom they be- 
longed to: and this ſeems to be a ſufficient 
| Intimation, that the mark of the beaſt. is to 
be underſtood of ſomething that was as a 
token of the ſubjection of the perſons who 
had it, and ſhewed that they belonged. to 
him. 

And as to his name, every thing that 

inted out to us what it was that was meant 

y the beaſt, did of courſe direct us to the 
knowledge of this. But for the number of 
his name, there was nothing yet to guide us 
to this; and therefore, that we might. have 
ſomething to go by in enquiring, and be in 
ſome ſort enabled to diſcover who it is that 
hath it, he here tells us what the number is, 
and how much it amounts to. 

And as this is the very end for which the 
number is propounded to us, it muſt plainly 
be in vain to count it, unleſs we can alſo ap 
ply it to this purpoſe, and find out by means 

ereof, who it is that hath the number. 
After tracing out the number therefore, with 
a ſeeming exactneſs, it will be proper to at- 
tempt this alſo, to try whether upon this 


plan, we can apply the number to the * 
ſons of whom it is ſpoken. 


Now 


TT --- 

- Now if the Roman papacy be intended 
(as was hinted above) by the ſecond beaſt, 
'or eighth head, (which is what is ſpoken of 
in this place) then the expreſſion © he that 
<« hath the number of the beaſt,” muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be meant of one that acknow- 
ledges the Pope's authority, or is attached to 
His intereſt, And in all countries, I do ap- 
prehend, that thoſe are conſtantly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation of Papiſts, Romans, 
and Catholicks, or by one or more of thoſe. 
Now the term Papiſt is a direct acknow- 
ledgment of their ſubjection to the Papacy ; 
and ſo may be ſuppoſed to anſwer well 
enough to the mark of the beaſt. And as 
Rome is the ſeat of the papal power, and 
the Apoſtle's deſcription of the beaſt has a 
very particular reſpect to that city, the term 
RoMAN may be juſtly thought to preſerve 
his name. 8 8 

And as in thoſe two appellations they very 
clearly have the mark and name of the beaſt, 
ſo the other term CATHOLIC E, with the 
help of a ſuperſtitious uſage, that is in the 
greateſt repute amongſt them, and is con- 
ſtantly practiſed by every member of that 
communion, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to 
contain as fully the number of the beaſt, 
according to the foregoing count of it. For 
if you invert the ſecond C, the Latin word 
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Catho.19US has all the Latin numerals, 
except the X; and this their frequent croſ- 
ſing themſelves, which they regard as a 
moſt important ceremony of religion, may 
well be thought abundantly to ſupply. If 
therefore the number of the beaſt be indeed 
rightly counted thus, then the Romaniſts, 
by appropriating to themſelves the term 
CATHOLICK, and making ſuch uſe of the 
croſs upon all occaſions, have very plainly 
made this number applicable to them- 
ſelves, 

But it may be objected againſt the Latin 
term, that this is not in any where the ap- 
pellation that is given to the Papiſts, but 

they are called in all countries according to 
the proper language of the country; and 
in Rome itſelf, it is not by the Latin, 
(which is out of date) but by the Italian 
name that they are called: and it is not 
pretended, that in any of thoſe languages 
the name will anſwer to what we propoſe: 
In anſwer to which it muſt be ſaid, that it 
cannot be thought neceſſary that it ſhould 
be found thus in all languages; nay it muſt, 
4 ſuppoſe, be very remarkable that it ſhould 
be ſo in any one: but that it is ſo in the 
_ Latin is to be deemed more eſpecially con- 
. fiderable, inaſmuch as that was the lan- 
\ 8yage of that very * that made uſe of 
| * 
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thoſe letters for their numerals: for if it is 

in their numerals that the number is found, 
the application of it muſt ſurely be moſt 
properly made in their language. And be- 
ſides, if this be not at preſent the ordina 
language of Rome, the feat of the beaſt, 
yet it was originally; and even now it is the 
language which the Romiſh church, all the 
adherents of the Pope in all the parts of the 
world, make ule of in every thing relating 
to religion, in which. the Pope's power 18 
thought to be eſpecially concerned : their 
Bible is in Latin, and their conſtitutions are 
penned in Latin, their prayers and miſſals 
are Latin, and all their ſacred offices are 
performed in Latin, whether the people un- 
derſtand it or not: ſo that its being thus in 
the Latin, ſeems to be more to the purpoſe, 


than if it were ſo in any othet language 
"whatſoever. 


If the inverting of the C be objected to, 
it muſt be ſaid, that in order to the finding 
that character in any Roman word, this is 
what muſt neceſſarily be done ; there being 
no Roman letter directly in this form, nor 
any other but this, out of which it can be 
ſo conveniently framed: and if that charac- 
ter was at firſt made by ſuch inverting of 
that letter, as was before ſhewn to be pro- 
bable, and as muſt ſeem evident from the 


232 very 
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very form of it; I do not underſtand, why 
we may not be allowed the liberty to make 
uſe of the ſame method to find it out. 

If it be ſaid that there are two 1's in the 
Roman numerals, and there is but one in 
Catholicus ; my anſwer is, that tho' the 1 is 
there repeated, yet it is exactly the ſame in 
both places; and then | think there can be 
no need of two to anſwer to them ; one 
being, I ſuppoſe, enough to all the intents: 
and purpoſes of repreſenting the ſame cha- 
racter, how often ſoever repeated. 

But in oppoſition to this it may be ſaid, 
Where then was the neceſſity of two C's to 
repreſent thoſe letters? To which I anſwer; 
that the two-C's are in two different forms 
in the numerals, and therefore it might 
ſeem neceſſary that there ſhould be two to 
repreſent them, that the ſame might not be 
made to ſtand for the plain letter, and for 
the inverted one too: but the two Ts be- 
ing exactly the ſame, there cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be here the ſame neceſſity; the I 
alone properly notes number one; and then 
the C being inverted immediately after it, 
it may help again to make up the mark of. 
five hundred, if that ſhould 10 TT to 
be needful. 

With regard to the V it had be ſaid, 
that to make it ſerve our purpoſe we are 

G 2 forced 
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forced to change the letter; for that the U 
in Catholicus, is not the ſame as is uſed for 
the numeral. But this is ſufficiently an- 
ſwered, by ſaying that originally the letter 
was the ſame, as it is evident that in our 
dictionaries they are ſtill conſidered as the 
ſame letter. It ſeems, indeed, that both v 
and U were in uſe with the Ancients ; but 
from Mr. Ainſworth's Account of the mat- 
ter under this letter, I learn, that they had 
then both the ſame ſound, and were each 
of them uſed indifferently, both for the 
_ vowel and the conſonant ; and he expreſsly 
ſays, that it was a late invention, that took 
From the former the vocal, and from the lat- 
ter the conſonant power : ſo that tho' Catho- 
ficus be now neceſſarily wrote with U, yet 
in the writings of the Ancients it was wrote 
indifferently with either U or v. 

But it may be further ſaid, that the U is 
only found in the ſingular, and Catholici in 
the plural hath it not. But to this it is very 
eaſy to anſwer, that it does not ſignify any 
thing which number it is in; the only que- 
ſtion is, whether the term that is appropri- 
ated to the Papiſts really has thoſe letters in 
it ; and if it has, I conceive it is of no con- 
ſequence at all, whether it be in the ſingular 

Fay number that it has them. But 

beſides, * Apoſtle expreſſes it in the fin- 


gular 
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gular number, He that hath the number, 
of the beaſt ; and to anſwer to this it muſt 
be Catbolicus, as we have before uſed it. 

And laſtly with regard to the x, it may 
be faid that a croſs is not an x. But to 
this I anſwer, that that which is commonly 
called the St. Andrew's croſs, is exactly in 
the form of an X: but whether that be 
the croſs that the Papiſts mark themſelves 
with, I cannot take upon me to fay : it is 
the felicity of the Cry where I live, 
that there are no Popiſh inhabitants in it, at 
leaſt that I know of; but from hence it 
comes to paſs, that I am quite unacquaint- 
ed with their manner, and my neighbours, 
that I have conſulted about it, can give me 
no certain account of the matter. But, 
however, if a croſs more properly fo called, 
be taken ſideways, and a line was ſuppoſed 
to paſs from one leg of it to the other, 
thus (+), it would have very much the 
form of an X; at moſt the only difference 
betwixt them is, that in the X the two in- 
ternal angles are acute, and the two exter- 
nal ones obtuſe ; but in a croſs, the two 
lines cut each other at right angles : but 
unleſs this be managed with great exactneſs, 
greater than it can well be ſuppoſed that . 
they ever do it with, it is evident that it 
muſt decline into an X ; that is to ſay, the 
"4 "0 » 
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two interdl angles of it muſt be acute, and 


the two external ones obtuſe, 

But after all it may be ſaid, that Catho- 
lick is a term, that in itſelf is applicable to; 
every member of the catholick or univerſal 


church of Chriſt ; and, that neither can 


the uſe of the croſs be 7 to be peculiar to 


the Papiſts: and that, therefore, it does 


not ſeem right to appropriate this number 


to them, upon account of their uſe of thoſe. 


But to this I anſwer, that however the term 
Catholick may be. faid to belong to all 
Chriſtians, yet none lay any particular claim 
to it but the Papiſts, who are fond of di- 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves by it upon all occa- 


ſions, and will not allow the name to be- 


long to any. others, as boaſting- themſelves 
to be the only true church of Chriſt. And 
as to the croſs, there are none, at leaſt in 
this weſtern part of the world, that lay any 


| ſtreſs upon the ſign, or that can be ſaid to 


uſe it any way ſuperſtitiouſſy, but them- 
ſelves only ; or if there be in any part of 
the world any that do ſo, yet the number 
is not contained in the ſign of the croſs 
alone, but in conjunction with the term 
Catholick; and as there are certainly no 
others but the Papiſts, that are diſtinguiſh- 


ed by both thoſe, it muſt I conceive be 


juſtly faid that the number, as contained in 
| thoſe, 
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thoſe, is truly applicable to them, and to 
no other. 


But what right have we to tack the 
uſage to the appellation, in order to make 
out the number ? If all the characters had 
been found in the term alone, it would 
have looked ſomewhat plauſible ; but, when 
this was defective, to catch at a lilly cuſtom 
of theirs to fill up what is wanting, looks 

as if we were determined-to fix the number 
on them at any rate. 

In anſwer to which it muſt be ſaid, that 
if there was any ſtraining of the matter in 
any wiſe in order to make it bear, there 
might be ſome room for this way of rea- 
ſon ng; if I had ſaid that they had T in 
their image worſhip, V in their Teſpedt £ 
"the Virgin Mary, X in their crucifixes, 
L in their legends, C in the term catho- 
lic, and 10 in tranſubſtantiation, it might 
have looked as if T had reſolved to find the 
number upon them ſome way or other; 
for _ much the ſame manner, I ſupp 
it m be made applicable to any pe 
: ener; : but here the caſe is very os 
"rent, the a plication of it to them is mage 
only in their moſt noted diſtinctions, and. ĩs 
quite hatural and obvious: they 1808 the 
X as manifeſtly i in the uſage, as the other 
characters in the appellation ; ; and they 15 
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as remarkable for the cuſtom, as for the 
name: as catholick is the favourite title, 
ſo croſſing themſelves is the principal uſe by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed ; what they 
practiſe upon all occaſions, day and night 
continually. They have, therefore, as juſt 
a claim to the X in reſpect of the one, as 
to the other characters in reſpect of the 
other; and then to find fault with it, be- 
cauſe of the difference of the manner, is 
what I think we can have no right to do: 
muſt it not be taking too much upon us to 
pretend to determine in what manner the 
number ought to be found applicable to 
them ? All that the text ſays, is, that they 
ſhall have the number ; but the manner of 
their having it is left at large for us to 2 
veſtigate; and we ſhould, in all reaſon, be 
content to take that as we happen to find 
it: if it be made appear, that they are in 
any way truly diſtinguiſhed by the charac- 
ters that together make up this number, 
that is certainly enough for the comple- 
tion of the prophecy : and therefore whe- 
ther it be made out altogether in the ſame 
way, or partly in one reſpect, and partly i in 
another, this can be nothing at all to the 
—=_— poſe ; between them both they have the 
Il number, and that'is all that 1s wanted : 
” and then to cavil at a mere circumſtance 


re- 


oO 
relating to it, is in effect to ſay, that tho we 
cannot deny but they have the number, yet- 
becauſe they have it not in the manner t 
we expect, or think proper, therefore they 
really have it not. | | 


This then, I preſume, muſt appear to be 
an eaſy, rational, and juſt application of the 
number, when counted after this manner, to 
thoſe very perſons whom the context ſeems 
prouly to point to, as having it. And this 

take to be a good preſumptive argument, 
that it has been rightly counted. _ 

As far as I have obſerved, every thing that 
has hitherto been propoſed upon this head, 
has been utterly incapable of ſuch applica- 
tion: however well it might ſeem to anſwer 
to the number given, it ſtill fell ſhort in re- 
ſpect of the end for which it was given; it 
could not be applied to the perſons before 
deſcribed. Indeed with regard to the word 
AzTuvog, if that could be the number of the 
beaſt, it might be ſaid that every Latin had 
in ſome ſort the number, it being plainly 
contained in their Greek appellative: But I 
do not apprehend that Latin was ever a term 
appropriated to the Papiſts: indeed the Wei- 
tern churches were ſometimes ſtiled the La- 
tin churches ; but this not from their ſub» 
| jection to the Pope, but in contradiſtinction 
to the Greek i by which — 

* | aſt. 
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Eaſtern ones were diſtinguiſhed: and ſo the 
Fathers alſo of the Weſtern church are called 


the Latin Fathers, becauſe they rr 


wrote in Latin, as thoſe of the Eaſtern churc 


did in Greek : but I do not know that the 


members of the Roman communion were 
ever ſpecified. under this name, or that a 
Latin was at all thought to imply any ſub- 
jection to the See of Rome. If therefore the 
papacy be this beaſt, that a Lan may be 
faid to have the number, is nothing at all 
to the purpoſe, ſince no adherents of the 


Pope were ever particularly diſtinguiſhed by 


that name. 


And as for the other ſchemes that have 
been offered, they' do not, I ſuppoſe, give 
the leaſt light to this matter; but the patrons 
of them (by what I can learn from Mr. Poole) 


either - conclude that having the mark, and 


name, and number of the beaft, is all but 
one and the ſame thing, contrary to what, 
T think, the disjunctive placed between them 
ſeems to imply ; ; or elſe interpret the having 
this number in ſuch a manner, as plainly 
ſhews they do not know what to make of it: 
'tis ſomething relating to the airy Idola- 
try, or the like of the Romans; but they 
never pretend to apply their manner of count- 
ing it, to the diſcovering who has it. 

And as the Plan that is here laid down for 
cent it, anſwers fully to this purpoſe, 


when 
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I all the a—_— have been ſo manifeſtly 
defective in reſpect hereof, this, I humbly 
conceive, muſt be at leaſt an argument that 
this is more to the purpoſe than any of them. 

And tho' I dare not ſay, that no other 
ſcheme can ſo well anſwer hereunto, and 
conſequently that this muſt abſolutely be 
right; yet ſince the Spirit of God has direct- 
ed us to a certain mark for finding out who 
has the number, we may, I think, not un- 
reaſonably, ſuppoſe, that the criterion is ſuch 
as can never be counterfeited throughout: 
and therefore that the number propoſed is, 
according to this way of counting it, ſo plain- 
ly applicable to that ſet of people that ſeems 
to be there particularly intended, muſt, 1 
ſuppoſe, be a ſtrong preſumption that this is 
indeed the true way of doing it. 

And now if the number be rightly counted 
thus, and if this application of it be juſt, it 
muſt needs be a very plain proof of the ſpirit 
of prophecy in the writing of this book : and 
therefore muſt greatly tend to encourage our 
hope and confident expectation, that all the 
predictions therein contained, ſhall be fulfilled 
in their ſeaſon. _ 

For tho' it be poſſible that St. John might 
point to this number of the beaſt from his 
own perſonal knowledge of the matter, theſe 
numerals of the Romans being, as I conceive, 
the ſame as were in uſe with them in hie 

* time 
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time; yet that he ſhould be able to foretel fo 
long before there was the leaſt appearance of 
it, that there ſhould ariſe a ſet of people pro- 
feſſing ſubjection to, and depending on a 
power in Rome, who ſhould be in a particu- 

lar manner diſtinguiſhed by thoſe numerals, 
(which in the effect has accordingly happen- 
ed, this very people appropriating to them- 
ſelves a name, that has in it almoſt all thoſe 
numerals, 'in the beſt manner that any name 
can have them, and fully ſupplying what is 
wanting in it, by a ſuperſtitious uſage that 
they are above all others eſpecially fond of) 
this I ſay can be owing to nothing elfe but 
the inſpiration of God, | 
And here we may alſo ſee a very impor- 
tant reaſon, why it hath pleaſed the divine 
wiſdom to keep this matter ſo long in obſcu · 
rity. If the abettors of the papal power had 
been aware of this, that the Roman numerals 
were indeed the number of the beaſt, it is 
beyond all doubt, that they would have taken 
care not to diſtinguiſh themſelves by any mat- 
ters, that ſhould have made that number a 
plicable unto thein; but while this was not 
10 much as thought of, they have unawares 
to themſelves fulfilled the prophecy, and aſ- 
ſumed that very number which they were 
moſt of all concerned to avoid. And as all 
the other parts of the deſcription ſeemed be- 
fore to agree well enough to them, N have 


hereby 


| hereby 1 1 PL undeniably; that 
the marks do all truly and properly belong 


_ unto them, and that therefore they are in- 
deed the very perſons there pointed to. 


* have n now neanounded every thing chat 1 
think material, which has occurred to me 
upon this ſubject, and have laboured ac- 
cording to my ability to illuſtrate it. I know 
not what others may happen to think of it, 
but to me the thing appears in a very cleat 
and convincing light, or elſe I ſhould not 
have preſumed. to trouble the publick with 
it, Yet I cannot pretend to ſay, but the fa- 
vourable opinion which I have of it, may be 
owing only to that fondneſs which we na- 
turally have for our own productions. I 
therefore gladly ſubmit it to the examination 
of others, who are better, and it may be 
more impartial judges of the matter chan 
myſelf, 

When the thought firſt preſented itſelf to 
me, I took the liberty to communicate it in 
a long letter to an old friend of mine of note 
in the Univerſity, in hopes that I might have 
had from him the ſenſe of the learned in that 
place upon it, Indeed I had not then tho- 
roughly digeſted it, but I put together the 
ſubſtance of it in ſuch manner as it then oc- - 
curred to me, and waited. for an anſwer. But 
when ſeveral months had paſſed, and no man- 


| have lately had an opportunity of talking with 
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ner of anſwer was vouchſafed to my letter, I 


then took a teſolution, in confidence of my 
own judgment, to venture upon the publica- 
tion of it. But here again T was for ſome 
time much diſcouraged by the anſwer of a 
very worthy clergyman in the country, to 


whom T had ſent a ſhort ſketch of my plan 


for his opinion' of it, who told me that really 


he did not underſtand me, nor could tell 


what I would be at. Whether I was too 


_ conciſe in the account that I gave him of it, 


or what it was I cannot tell; but this reply 
occaſioned me to ſuſpect, that however plain 
it appeared to me, yet the ſcheme was really 
an unintelligible one; and thereupon for ſome 


time I thought it would be beſt entirely to 


lay aſide my deſign.* But when ſome other 
of my learned friends, to whom I had a 
better opportunity of communicating my 


thoughts more at large, aſſured me, that they 
very plainly perceived what it was that I in- 


tended, (as it was evident to me. they did, 


from the converſation they afterwards held 
with me about it) and that they thought it 


to be at leaſt as probable a ſcheme as any 
that they had met with, then I thought pro- 


Per 


this Gentleman, and had the pleaſure to make him fully 
apprehend my meaning. And tho' I cannot boaſt that 
he approved my ſcheme, yet it was a ſatisfaction to me, 
that he had no objection to make againſt it, but what is 
here propounded, and I think fully anſwered. 


- 
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per to reſume my former reſolution of pub- 
liſhing it. 


But whatev& opinion I have of i it, it is 


very poſſible it may be condemned by the 


world. It is indeed but too common with 
men to look upon this as an impenetrable 
myſtery, which no one here can attain unto; 


and upon this footing every thing that can 


be produced upon this head, muſt be con- 


demned ; for if it be what no one can diſ- 
cover, then all the pretenſions to it muſt be 


vain. 

But if this was indeed the caſe, * 
ſhould the Apoſtle call upon us to count the 
number? or how could he propoſe to make 
us underſtand who has it, by the help of this 
deſcription of it? upon the ſuppoſition that 


it is beyond our reach, both theſe muſt needs 


be abſurd. The condemning it therefore 
thus in the lump, is what I muſt look u 

as nothing; but if, by any, ſubſtantial reaſon, 
it can be ſhewed that it 1s inconſiſtent with, 


or does not anſwer to the Apoſtle's accoulit - : 
of the matter, or the like, then I ſhall be. 


very content to yield it up. For my part I 

have urged every thing that I have to ſay in 
its behalf, and endeavoured to obviate ev 

objection that 1 thought could be made-a- 


gainſt it: if any thing new be ſtarted, that I 
was not aware of, I cannot fay that I ſhall be 


able to anſwer it, or to do * thing more 46 
ſup- 


\ 
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But if on the other ſide, it choald teceive 
the approbation of wiſe and good men, it 
will A Foul be a great pleaſure to me to be 
the inftrument of a difcovery, that I think 
may, and I hope will, chro' the bleſſing of 
God, turn to the encreaſe and benefit of his 
Church. 

But yet I cannot pretend to lay claim to 
any merit upon account thereof. If it has 
colt me a little pains to clear it up, and to 
confirm it, yet the diſcovery oP it ſcarce coſt 
me any at all: and I am ſure, I can make 
no pretenſions to any ſagacity or quickneſs of 
parts ſuperior to any of my neighbours. All 
that can be ſaid 1s, it is God that giveth wil- 
dom; and 7hoſe things which be keepeth bid- 
den from the wiſe and prudent, he 1s pleaſed 
many times to reveal unto babes, even as it 
feemeth good in his fight ; chufing the foolifh 
things of the world to confound the wiſe, and 
the weak things of the world to eonfound the 
things that are mighty, that no fleſh ſhould 
glory im his preſence. | 

If therefore what I have offered be right, 
let God be praiſed for it, of whoſe only g gift 
it cometh; and to him be rendered all glory 
and honour for ever. Amen. 
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